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Spagna to the church of Santa Trinita del Monti. This had the great-
advantage not only of good situation, but of being opposite to the
physician's own house, which, indeed, was a pre-arrangement, so that
Dr. Clark might have his patient near at all hours. We both found
accommodation in the same house, and Keats's bedroom was the one
which looked over the steps on the side of the house.

" To be in Rome with Keats was in itself an event, independent of
Home and all it meant for me; for at last there seemed a chance of his-
being saved, and his restoration in so famed a place would surely secure
his recovery. But the good doctor also thought of me, when he heard
that I knew no one and had Introductions to none, except that of Sir
Thomas Lawrence to Canova. He went and spoke of me to John Gibson,
the great sculptor; and poor dear Keats, though at the moment he could
ill spare me, insisted on my going straight to Gibson's studio. On my
arrival I found a great man, the eminent connoisseur Lord Colchester, just
entering, and so I thought it expedient to retire; but Gibson caught me
by the arm and insisted on my entering along with my lord. Throughout
the visit and during inspection of his works, he showed me the same
attention as he did to Lord Colchester, and I was so much struck by this
generous consideration towards a poor and unknown' young artist like
myself, that I thought, * if Gibson, who is a great artist, can afford to do
such a thing as this, then Rome is the place for me.' Indeed, the act,,
slight as it may seem, was like sunshine to me; it was literally a revela-
tion, for as the profession of Art in London was, in my experience, limited
to the making of money, so my little career had been very painful, for I
had not then, and have never since had, the power of uniting trade and
Art to the advantage of the former. On my return Keats was delighted
with this first * treat to humanity,' as he called it, and discussed the plans
he had devised for me during my sojourn. To start with, he wanted me
to begin at once upon a picture, to commence that very day with at least
a sketch, particularly as I treasured some hope of a chance of the Royal
Academy's granting me the three years* pension of travelling-student, of
which the unfavourable aspect was that I had already got to Rome on my
own account, and, as Keats suggested, I migbt thereby have offended the
touchy pride of the Council. It required a greater amount of prudence
than I possessed to make a too obvious clutch at the pension. Keats then
told me confidentially some of his reasons for thinking that my chances
were very slight. One was that my having obtained the gold medal after
it had been withheld so many years had created such an amount of envy
and even malice against me that I had to fight against a host of tradesmen
in Art. He recounted his being at a dinner with Hilton and some other
artists at the house of Hilton's brother-in-law, and the subject of conver-
sation was the Royal Academy's having given me the long unawarded
gold medal. Some one scornfully explained that the picture was very
inferior, but that as the artist was an old fellow, and had made frequent
attempts for the prize, the Council had given the medal out of pity and
not for any merit. Keats, after a few moments, expressed his disgust atPiazzi dierbread
